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BELLINGHAM’S 
NOTABLE WOMEN OF THE PAST 


The month of March, as established by Congress, is celebrated as Women’s History Month. The 
month of March was chosen because it would include International Women’s Day which is March 8 . 


In 1982, Senator Orrin Hatch from Utah and Representative Barbara Mikulski from Maryland co- 
sponsored a resolution, which the U.S. Congress passed, establishing National Women’s History 
Week. In 1987, Congress expanded the week to a month. 


It is in conjunction with Women’s History Month that we recognize some of Bellingham’s women of 
the past. 


This article is a memorial to honor these notable women in Bellingham’s history and to honor all 
women of the past with a Bellingham connection, because they, too, have played a role in the history 
of our town. 


Without knowing of their specific work or influence, we must first salute the wives of the first 
settlers: the wife of Jacob Bartlett (name not available) and Joanna Rockett (Rockwood) Cook and 
Mehitable Staples Cook successive wives of Nicholas Cook. They had to be strong, courageous, 
hard- working women to survive during those early years in the wilderness. In addition to raising 
their children, they had to make their clothes, plant gardens, preserve food for winter, and tend to 
other family needs. They had no neighbors to call upon for help as the Bartlett family lived in what is 
now Cumberland, RI (once part of Massachusetts), and the Cook family lived in an area that is now 
part of South Bellingham. 


About the time that a partition for incorporation was submitted, there were forty families living in the 
area that was to become Bellingham. Partridge in his book A History of Bellingham, 1717-1919 
lists some of these early settlers and states “We have some knowledge of more then forty men who 
made the new town what it was in its early years”. 


Although we do not know of their specific influence, we know that the women of the time had to play 
a significant role in making the new town what it was in its early years. 

Names of the following women have been gleaned from the Partridge history. The list is not 

_ complete, but we salute each one. 

Joanna Blood, Hannah Jenks Capron, Priscilla Rockwood Corbet, Hannah Sheffield Hall, Margery Haywood, 

Priscilla Marsh Haywood, Esther Harbor Haywood, Eunice Luddin Ingalls, Abigail Morse Marsh, Susan Phillips, Elizabeth 
Skelton Sanford, Christian Sanford, Tabitha Sanford, Elizabeth Scott, Mary Scott, Jane Smith, Sarah Haywood Smith, 
Mercy Rockwood Thayer, and Martha Thayer Wight. 


DEBORAH SAM(P)SON was born in Plympton, MA in 1760. Although Deborah never resided in 
Bellingham, she became part of Bellingham’s history when she came here in 1782 to enlist in the 
Continental Army to fight in the Revolutionary War. Dressed as a man, the only woman in the 
Continental Army, signed up using the name Robert Shurtliff. “Robert” became a member of the 
Massachusetts Fourth Regiment. She was wounded twice, once in the head and later took two 
musket balls in the thigh. So that her identity would not be discovered, she dug one of the balls out 
herself. The other one stayed in her leg for the rest of her life. Her sex was not discovered until she 
became ill, and then the doctor who treated her discovered that he was treating a female. She was 
then honorably discharged in 1783. In 1983, Gov. Michael Dukakis signed a proclamation which 
made her the Official Heroine of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


KATHERINE E. GARRIEPY, a nurse, served on the town’s Civilian Defense Committee, and she 
was also Chair of the CD sub-committee, Women’s Division, during WWII. She held several 
positions in town, including School Committee member (1944-1946) and Library Trustee (1938- 
1949). She provided a home to many state children. Many town’s people would go to “Nursie’s” 
house to seek her help for injuries and illnesses. As a nurse in NY where she trained, she took care of 
Babe Ruth’s wife when his wife was terminally ill. 


SARAH J. WRENN was a long time reporter for the Woonsocket Call. She was active in the 
American Legion Auxiliary and several organizations in town. She was a Library Trustee from 1945 
to 1976. On October 14, 1978, the reading/reference room in the basement of the library (now the 
historical museum) was dedicated to Sarah J. Wrenn as a memorial to honor her for her 35 years as a 
Library Trustee. She died in 1976 while she was still in office. 


ELIZABETH A. LOWRY was the first woman to serve on the Board of Selectmen. She served in 
this capacity from 1983 to 1990. Previous to this, she was a member of the Parks Commission and a 
member of the Housing Authority. 


SARA TUFTS ROCKWOOD, the first librarian of the Bellingham Free Public Library, began her 
duties on December 5, 1884 and held this post until 1906. A room in the house that is now the 
Eldredge residence at 1198 South Main Street was used for the library. In 1894, she and five other 
women were elected to serve as Library Trustees. They were awarded twenty-five dollars to secure 
one hundred dollars worth of books from the state. 


CLARA MACY spent her elementary school years at North School and graduated from Franklin 
High School in 1914. In the fall of that year, she went back to North School as a teacher of grades 
three and four. She was appointed principal in1945, a position she held until her retirement in 1964. 
The new school that opened in 1966 was named the Clara Macy School in honor of her fifty years of 
dedication to education and to her students. 


MARION P. NORMAN was the first Postmistress in Bellingham. She was appointed to this position 
in 1957 in a new building that was adjacent to Thayer’s Market. She remained in this position until 
her death in 1964. She was active in the Bellingham Grange, holding several offices including 
Master. 


REV. EMMA J.C. PARK, a widow, was the first woman to be ordained into the Baptist ministry in 
Massachusetts. Her ordination was held here in Bellingham. Rev. Park was the first woman minister 
at the First Baptist Church where she served from 1919 to 1925. Before coming to Bellingham; she 
was a missionary/doctor in India. After leaving her pastorate in Bellingham, she wrote a biography 
entitled The Fool and I. She died in 1933. 


HELEN HADLEY, through the efforts of Rev. Park, studied to be a missionary at Baptist Missionary 
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Training School in Chicago, graduating in 1923. Serving in Managua, Nicaragua, she became the 
first missionary from the First Baptist Church. While in Nicaragua, she purchased two mahogany 
collection plates and sent them back to the church. They are still in use. 


REV. MILDRED PALMER, the second woman minister at the First Baptist Church, served from 
1949 to 1965. She and her husband were the first to live in the “new” parsonage built in 1961. During 
her pastorate, she increased the church membership from twenty-five to about two hundred and fifty. 
She was very active in the community as well as serving as vice president of the American Baptist 
Convention and vice president of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. She had lectured 
in thirty-four states, Canada, and Venezuela. Upon her retirement, the selectmen made her an 
“Honorary Lifetime Citizen of Bellingham” in recognition of long and exemplary service to God, her 
parishioners, and our town. 


JEANNETTE HEBERT founded Hebert’s Inn located at Bellingham Four Comers. She started with 
a four table “tea house” in 1938 and expanded it to seat eighty diners. She managed the restaurant 
and did all the cooking for forty years until her retirement. After her retirement, she dedicated her 
life to helping the needy. In 1991, she was recipient of the Bellingham Business Association’s 
annual Humanitarian Award, and in 1993, the Congressional Record honored her. 


MARIE “MA” GLOCKNER opened her restaurant in1937 when the family had a chicken farm and 
didn’t know what to do with all the chickens. Ma suggested, “Maybe if I cooked them”... and that is 
how the restaurant was started. People came from great distances to savor the chicken and hot 
Swedish cinnamon rolls. Chicken cooked with a secret seasoning was the only meal served. The 
word berched was coined to explain how the chicken was cooked. Arthur Godfrey and Michael 
Dukakis were two who endorsed Ma Glockner’s chicken. The restaurant was sold in 1971. Ma, 
being a very generous lady, helped needy families in town and helped support the North Bellingham 
Baptist Church. She often let the church use the restaurant for its church fairs 


MILDRED BERRY operated a store in Bellingham Center from the mid 1930’s to the mid 1950’s. 
Over the store, located at 26 Mechanic Street, was a small apartment where the Berry family lived. 
The store, at first, was small and just sold penny candy. The store was expanded to carry groceries, 
meat, and most of the other things that a convenience store of today carries. Gas pumps were also 
added adjacent to the store. Mrs. Berry, being an independent woman, handled the store and the gas 
pumps herself. In the 1940’s, she added an ice cream parlor. Although the store looked dis- 
organized, she could locate anything a customer needed. 


CLARA L. THAYER was the station master at the South Milford Depot where the railroad crossed 
Hartford Avenue. If there were passengers waiting to board a train, or if there were mail or milk to 
be picked up, she would flag down the train with a lantern (a white lantern during the day and a red 
lantern at night). Clara was a school teacher in Holliston, and while she was teaching, her mother 
Harriet Warfield Thayer took over the duties at the depot. She lived at the corner of Hartford Avenue 
and Grove Street 


B. A. WHITE, author, wrote a book entitled 7hree Holes in a Chimney which chronicles America’s 
first case of documented child abuse. Built in the 18" century, The Three Holes in a Chimney House, 
also known as the Hill Farm House, that is immortalized in this book, is located in Albion, RI. She 
also wrote Richmond and Way Station. 


BERTINE MARSH CROOKS was the trap drummer in Etta Highland’s All Women Orchestra. 
When the orchestra played at Hoag Lake, she met Hiram E. Crooks whom she later married. 


CARRIER SISTERS all graduated from the Wilfred Academy of Hairdressing in Boston. Cecile and 
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Helen graduated in 1926, and Gilberte (Gil) and Florence graduated in 1933. In1930, Helen won a 
trophy in New York for being the best hair cutter in the contest. They had a shop in their home in 
South Bellingham where they plied their trade. Gil Carrier Robinson later lived in Georgia where she 
worked as a hostess at the Commercial Club. It was here that she had the privilege of waiting on 
Jimmy Carter before he became President. 


MARION A. WHITE was a descendant of the first settlers of Bellingham and was a resident of 
South Bellingham for many years. During the 1938 hurricane, she stayed at her post in the 
Providence Journal Building through out the night, taking care of the teletype machines even though 
the building was marooned by a tidal wave. 


ELIZABETH WHITING was dubbed the “Betsy Ross of Bellingham” for her patriotism and for the 
care she took of her flag that she flew every day. If the flag suffered any damage, she would repair it, 
so it could be flown again. She was one of the founders of the first Parent Teachers Association. 


GLENDOLENE LEE was the first to receive the Boston Post Cane when the tradition of awarding 
the Cane to the town’s oldest citizen was revived in Bellingham 1n1989. She was the first woman, 
and also the oldest recipient of the cane. She retained the honor of being Bellingham’s oldest 
resident until 1993, when at the age of 102 '2, she moved out of Bellingham. 


ae é Carrier Sisters 
B. A. Smith Elizabeth A. Lowry Florence, Gil, Helen, Cecile 


Marion P. Norman Sarah J. Wrenn 


Marion A. White Jeannette Hebert Glendolene Lee 


Thank you to all who contributed to this article, especially Jeanne Kempton, Betsy Barbutes, and George and Katherine Whiting. 
M.A.C 
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QUESTIONS(?) & ANSWERS(') 


Question: How did "Grandfather Clocks" 
get their name? 

Answer: "My grandfather's clock was too 
tall for the shelf, so it stood 90 years on 
the floor..." 

Your clock didn't get its name from the old 
song - it was the other way ‘round. 
Grandfather clocks, also known as "Tall" 
clocks, or "Tall Case" clocks came into 
being shortly before 1750. They measured 
from 5' to 7' in height, and were examples 
of fine woodworking. Mahogany and walnut 
veneering and artisically designed clock 
faces created by the Willards of Boston, and 
cases made by Luther Metcalf of Medway 
sell for hundreds - even thousands of 
dollars - a far cry from their original price of 
about $50. 

Not to be outdone, the distaff side of our 
ancestors are commemorated in "Grand- 
mother" clocks, in sizes of 3' - 5’. 

These old clock's "works" - the gears and 
wheels that ran them - were made of wood, 
but by 1850, brass works were in use, and 
the smaller shelf clocks and the Terry clocks 
appeared in increasing numbers in New 
England households. 

As far as production was concerned, the 
makers of tall clocks could build about 25 
clocks per year. The painstaking hand 
labor not only caused slow work, but kept 
prices well beyond the amount our ances- 
tors could pay. "Mass production" was in 
its early stages, and even that kept prices 

in the higher ranges. 

Then too, clocks weren't produced in one 
shop; cases and works were made in 
separate shops, and today, many such 
clock makers are identifiable only by their 
workmanship. 

So the clock that "was taller by half than 
the old man himself" is still keeping accu- 
rate time, and grandfather's clock is worth 
far more than when "it was bought on the 


morn of the day that he was born." 
FDD 


The following piece was sent to me hy one of 
our readers in Seattle, WA. and I thought it 
was worth printing. Thank you. 

Recently, I was diagnosed with AAADD: Age — 
Activated Attention Deficit Disorder. This 
is how it manifests: I decided to wash mv 
car. As I start toward the garage, I ‘Spot 
the mail on the hall table. I should go 
through the mail before I wash the car. I 
lay the car keys on the table, put the junk 
mail in the trash can under the table, and 
notice that the trash can is full. So, I put 
the bills back on the table and take out the 
trash first. Since I'm going to be near the 
mail box when I take out the trasn anyway, I 
might as well pay the bills first. I see 

my checkbook on the table, but there is only 
one check left. Mv extra checks are in my 
desk in the study, so I go to my desk, where 
I find the bottle of juice that I had been 
drinking. i'm qoing to took for mv checks 
put first I need to push the juice aside so 
that I don't accidentally knock it over. 

But the juice is getting warm anc should be 
put in the refigerator to keep it cold. 
Heading toward the kitchen with the juice, a 
vase of flowers on the counter catches my 
eye. They need to be watered. I set the 
juice down on the counter and find mv read- 
ing glassed, for which I've been searching 
all morning. I had better put them back on 
my desk, but first I'm going to water the 
flowers. I set the qlasses back on the 
counter, fill a container with water and 
suddenly spot the T.V. remote. Someone left 
it on the kitchen table. Tonight when we 
sit down to watch TV, we will be looking for 
the remote, but nobody will remember that 
it's on the kitchen table. I should put it 
back in the den where it belongs, but first 
I'll water the flowers. I splash some water 
on the flowers but most of it spills on the 
floor. So, I put the remote back down on 
the table, and get some towels to wipe up 
the spill. Then I head down the hall trying 
to remember what I was planning to do. At 
the end of the day, the car isn't washed, 
the bills aren't paid, there is a warn 
bottle of juice sitting on the counter, the 
flowers aren't watered, there is still only 
one check in mv checkbook, I can't find my 
glasses, I can't find the remote and I don't 
remember what I did with the car keys. I'm 
trying to figure out why nothing got cone 
today; it's quite baffling because I know I 
was busy all day long and I'm really tired. 
I know this is a serious problem and I'll 
try to get some help for it but first I'll 
check my e-mail. Do me a favor, will you? 
Forward this message to whoever you think 
might enjoy itbecause I don't remember to 
wnom I've already sent it to. Did you send 
this to me or am I supposed to send this to 
vou plelplp ke ie) 
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The PARTRIDGE Family of Partridgetown 
James J. Buckley 


Even though Caryville appears to be disappearing from the mem- 
ories and the lives of those who live in that section of Bellingham, 
it has not suffered the fate of Partridgetown. That section, which 
was part of the Stall Brook Valley area on Farm Street, is unknown 
today to all but a few Bellingham residents. Yet, it boasts of a 
family which was far more prolific and far more colorful than the 
Cary Family members, indeed, a member of the Partridge clan was 
murdered in one of the most sensational cases in the Blackstone 
Valley area in the 1880s. 


The earliest record of this family concerns Eleazar, the 4th 
of 10 children, who in 1720 bought 120 acres of wild land in the 
vicinity of Rawson's Farm, plus over 100 acres and farm buildings. 
When they moved from Medfield to Bellingham, Eleazar's wife brought 
with her a small chest which was probably carved and constructed 
by Eleazar's father, John, who was one of the original settlers of 
Medfield. The chest, with the date 1694 carved on it, was in the 
possession of Bellingham's Historian, George Partridge in 1919, but 
its present whereabouts is unknown. 


Eleazar began the proud tradition of involvement in town gov- 
ernment which was carried on for at least 200 years in Bellingham 
Eleazar was the third town clerk. His son, Benjamin became a school- 
master and served as town treasurer for four years. 


Sometime in 1746, Ben had a serious disagreement with the 
Congregational minister in Bellingham. As a result, on August 3, 
1746, Ben and his wife Sarah began to worship in Milford. Today, 
such a choice would be hardly worth mentioning, but in 1746, when 
the church was still at the very center of every colonist's life, 
Ben Partridge's deliberate break with his neighbors in these far- 
distant colonial days, must have been provoked by some exceptionally 
serious confrontation. Judging from the characteristics of his des- 
cendants, it is unlikely that the dispute revolved around some fine 
religious point. More probably, Ben and his minister had a clash of 
personalities and since the preacher couldn't or wouldn't leave, 
Ben did... 


Ben and Sarah had three sons and at least one daughter. The 
second oldest son, Benjamin Junior, married Mary Perry and they had 
six children. He fought in the American Revolutionary War and died 
in an unknown battle. The youngest son, Joseph, married Catherine 
Richardson and had 13 children. Job Partridge, whose life and fam- 
ily is best known to us, married Deborah Fairbanks and they had a 
dozen children. Thus his three sons gave Ben and his wife at least 
31 grandchildren, 


It was during the lifetime of Job's children that the famous 
Pond family began to play such an important role in the Partridge 
Family's history.** 


**Eleazar's nephew John who lived in Medfield, married Ann Pond sev- 
eral generations before. 


married 
No less than three of Job's children/Ponds. Job's oldest, Aaron 
married Abigail in 1798. Job's second son, Ben, married Milcah Pond, 
and Job's oldest daughter, Sarah(named in honor of her grandmother) 
Married Ichabod Pond. 


The records appear to be lost concerning what happened to Ben 
and his bride, Milcah Pond. But Aaron and Abigail Pond Partridge 
(who were married by the famous Franklin minister, Nathaniel 
Emmons) settled in Partridgetown. It is probable that George Part- 
ridge, the historian, descended from Aaron. But while Aaron's off- 
spring settled and flourished in the Partridgetown section of Bell- 
ingham, Aaron and Abigail decided in 1811 to buy the old Cody res- 
idence in Milford located on Camp Street(off Purchase Street). This 
section was then called "Bungay". Aaron died in 1746. He was then 
72. This was a remarkable age during a period in our nation's his- 
tory, when the average man's life-expectancy was around 50 years 
of age. But Aaron's wife, Abigail Pond Partridge, had an extraordin- 
arily long life. She died just after her 95th birthday! And these 
were not the only cases of exceptional longevity. John Partridge, 
Eleazar's brother, died at AGE 87. Moses died at 79 and Samuel lived 
to be 90. 


Despite the fact that Sarah was the third Partridge to marry 
a Pond, her marriage to Ichabod Pond was the most romantic. When 
Sarah died on August 11, 1826, Ichabod was unable to cope with losing 
her. He died just nine days after her death. 


Unlike many other members of the family, Sarah and Ichabod had 
only two children: PaRTRIDGE AND Levi Pond. When he reached the age 
of 20, Partridge Pond married a cousin, Sabra Partridge Holbrook. 


Of all the children of Job and Deborah Partridge, their son 
Moses achieved the most when measured against the standards set by 
the world. He studied at Boston University and was graduated from 
there with a degree in Divinity. He studied further with Rev. Dr. 
Nathaniel Emmons and eventually became a missionary. It appears that 
he never married. 


Between the time that Eleazar Partridge settled in Bellingham in 
1720 and gave his name to that section of the town, and that the year 
1850. 60 persons were recorded in church records with the name of 
Partridge. Many of them had fascinating names::Eleazar's sister was 
named Experience, Eleazar's nephew(i.e. the son of his brother John) 
was called Benoni. This was a strange name to select since it is a 
biblical name meaning "son of my sorrow". No less odd was the fixation 
that Eleazar's brother Samuel had with the name "Silence". Samuel 
and his wife Magdalen named twin children, Benjamin and "Silence". 
When this "Silence" died in infancy, the parents gave the name to 
another child. Another of their children was named Thankful. 


Benoni, Eleazar's nephew, named one of his children Preserved. 
Benoni's son Moses gave one of his children the name "Freelove", cer- 
tainly an odd name to give a child of a god-fearing family. Another 
of Benoni's children was called "Deadan". In an example of terrible 
irony, Deaden was dead before the date of his birth was entered. 


Simeon Partridge named his two sons Lyman and Elihu. Joel's old- 
est daughter was called Remembrance. Other unusual names given mem- 
bers of the PaRTRIDGE FAMILY WERE: Almond,Fidelia, and Edson. 
Although some, members used more traditional names(Biblical) names 
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such as Elijah, Deborah, Zachariah, Benjamin, etc. that did not guar- 
antee they would strictly observe Biblical teachings. For example, 

one of the better known rules set forth in the Bible is that a man 

may not marry his brother's wife, or his wife's sister. Either Clark 
Partridge didn't know about this Biblical rule or simply didn't care. 
When his wife Mary Harding Partridge died, he waited exactly one year 
and then married Mary's sister Abigail It is worth noting here that 
Abigail was the widow of William Partridge(a cousin of Clark) when she 
married Clark. Partridge. 


When George F. Partridge wrote in the History of Bellingham in 
1919, there were apparently enough numbers of Partridge in town. Of 
them, George was certainly the most illustrious. Although many of the 
Partridges undoubtedly went to college, none combined the educational 
background and careers that George did. He was graduated from Harvard 
College and then taught in Boston High Schools(which at that time was 
a mark of distinction) and also wrote the History of Bellingham. In it 
he indicates that he was the great, great grandson of Benjamin Part- 
ridge. Therefore, George F. Partridge was a direct descendant of 
Eleazar Partridge, the man who purchased the original site of Part- 
ridgetown. 


Given the fact that there were so many Partridge's through the 
centuries and each appeared to have many children, it would be reason- 
able to expect Partridgetown(in 1989) to be a well-known section of 
Bellingham and well-populated by persons called Partridge. Furthermore, 
it would be reasonable to expect that members of this family would be 
involved in many aspects of town government, thus following in the 
footsteps of Eleazar Partridge. Yet a study of the roster of current 
town officials reveals that no town official bears that name. The 
probable answer to both questions of what happened to Partridgetown 
and the question about why n one with that name holds town office, may 
be answered with the fact that apparently only two families with that 
name now live in Bellingham. 
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DEATHS 
Waldorl.« (JOCIe Cop 
Dorothv M. (Dillon) Burns (ex-teacher 
Charlotte G. Bradv 
Vanessa (Ozzella) Farlev 
Barbara J. Miller | : 
HNelen (Janiszeski) Meade Snowflakes glisten like prism liqhts 
Marjorie (Kelly) (Richardson) Fennessev| Reflecting sunshine -Nature's sights, 
| 


A WINTER DAY 
b 


Marilyn McNeil de Latour 


John J. Brennan | Drifts up high on country lanes, 
Edqar R. Gosselin Blankets of white like counterpanes, 
Robert B. Atwood | Mountains of snow beside the stream, 
John W. Winship | High as the roof where blizzards teem, 
Gerold V. Dalpe Ponds so solid that skaters glide 
Barbara (Mrs. Ernest) Thomas Round and round - from side to side. 
Roberta J. Choquette Trees icicled like feathered piumes, 
Joseph F. Couture : Magic forest - snow filled blooms, 
Timothy N. Crozier Country scene - with icy way, 
George’ O. Hurteau God creates a Winter Day. 


Patricia (McCleary) Machado 
Ann Connolly 

Edgar GHP Gharland 

Arthur Plecker 


Richard Cc. (Nicky -Hilz 


Photos Courtesy Beulah (Rhodes) Milliard 1940's 


Left to right 


Ruth Chamberlain 
Hazel White 
Grace Cook 
Sue Fontaine 
Janice Whiting 


Fileen Sanford 
Lois Knott 
Jeanne Thayer 
Grace Cook 


Dom 
Wesolowski 


Rita Chapdelaine 
Claire Vanasse 


Margaret Mahoney 
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"CUZ,THAT'S THE WAY IT WAS"------------- 


Not long ago, two of us from the Historical Commission hosted 
18 girls from a Brownie Troop with their leaders, at the Historical 
Museum. We had a regular "Show and Tell" of the way things used to 
be....-When I tried to show them a 'rug-beater' made of willow 
branches, they were baffled. None of their homes had removeable 
carpeting...'most of their homes had wall-to-wall carpeting and 
"you couldn't put that out on a line." Oh well, other items that 
we showed them, created the same dilemma, but we all had a pleasant 
and informative afternoon. 


That got me thinking of my parent's home and how I was brought 
up...I grew up with a practical and amazing mother. Often umder 
difficult circumstances; she washed the dishes by hand-she had no 


dishwasher; she hung the weekly wash on the lines-she had no clothes- 


dryer. AND she never complained. She wore the same winter coat for 
a number of years, occasionally splurging for a NEW hat. She did a 
lot of sewing, mending and repairing--curtains, worn clothes and 
socks. She KEPT everything(you never knew when it might come in 
handy) This was her ‘way of life' and she was happy with it. 


She always had 3 meals on the table--all home-cooked. There 
was no take-out, frozen food, etc. She fried donuts once a week. 
There were no "donut shops" around in those days. 


Her dreams were her treasures of family and friends. 
Wa ich vee c eee ee eer SS Te ee Sa ee Se 


What's the OLD-SAYING???"The acorn doesn't fall far from the 
tree". I guess maybe--that applies to me--I don't have a dishwasher 
(don't want one). I don't have a clothes dryer(nothing can top the 
fresh smell of clothes brought in off the clothesline.) At one time 
I did a lot of sewing for my family, but that eased off as they 
grew older. I still attempt to DARN holes in socks(even though I 
despise it). I do a lot of knitting and handwork and enjoy every 
minute of it. I've made many quilts, slipcovers and drapes and have 
found a lot of satisfaction in a job-well-done. 


Making friends along-the-way has always ‘eased the jobs'. 


It's been interesting to write this and recall "the way it 
was", once upon a time. 


P.S.Yes, I survived the period of washable diapers, soaking wet 
ETA 
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MORE FARMS 
In the last issue, a request was made to inform us of any farms that were not included in 
our list. We had an answer to this request, and so we are adding these farms to our list. 


Frank Feeney Poultry Taunton Street 
Fred Howes Apple orchard South Main Street 
Charles Hammann Poultry South Main Street 
Napoleon and Frank Poultry, Dairy Chestnut Street 
Rattie Pigs,Orchard 

Cattle 


The Rattie brothers had routes where they delivered ice to homes and businesses. While 
on these routes, they also sold the products produced on their farm. 
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THAT OLE DEMON RUM 


"John Barleycorn...", "West Indies Tea...", were titles given to strong drink in the 
"good old days." 

And protesting strong drink was a popular cause from actually, the beginnings of 
America to recent times. 

In the colonies, there were, in many instances, outbursts of violence against drinkers 
of rum, wine and cider. And thriving cottage industries existed in Bellingham - and countless 
other New England towns, trafficking in, and producing apple juice, some of which became 
“hard cider." 

Thomas Morton, in what was later Wollaston went so far as to establish a community 
in which sobriety restrictions of the colony were thrown aside, and the residents of 
"Merrymount" sang, danced and drank in "utter abandon." 

To combat the evils of Demon Rum in the mid- to late eighties, Temperance 
Societies or what were called Total Abstinence Societies were formed, and became 
vociferouly active. 

Reformers such as Carrie Nation carried "reform" to extremes - in many cases 
wrecking saloons, setting fire to cider maker's facilities in our towns, and otherwise wreaking 
havoc in the countryside. 

A more modest approach to the liquor problem took the form of Total Abstinence 
Societies, Temperance Clubs and Reform Clubs which sprang up in most - if not all - of our 
New England towns and cities. 

Bellingham had its chapter of the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society with a 
number of members in 1909, and many of our citizens proudly displayed their membership 
certificates after signing pledges "to abstain from the use of all intoxicating drinks, including 
Wine, Cider, and Malt Liquors, that I will not manufacture or traffic in them to be thus used." 

John D. Long was President and Alfred Noon was Secretary of our Bellingham 
Society. 

Books were printed, songs were written and sung, and meetings were held regularly, 
and Total Abstinence Bible Societies joined the campaigns. New organizations were formed 
on an almost daily basis. Calling their groups Sons of Temperance and Daughters of 
Temperance, they sang such songs as "We are Soldiers in the Cold Water Army," "Demon 
Rum Has Met His Match," and "Temple of Honor." 

Nor were the printing presses idle. The National Temperance Advocate, sponsored in 
part by the Women's Christian Temperance Union enjoyed a large circulation. The 
Temperance Banner issued four-page children's issues and books for adults with titles "Jug- 
or-Not," "Bacchus Dethroned," "The Prohibitionist's Textbook," and so on. 

The "Christian Intelligencer" published an "animated, concise and illustrated" 
pamphlet entitled "The Twenty-nine Articles of Temperance." 

. Even the Pullman Company came under fire; its railroad parlor cars carried liquors 
for consumption by passengers, thus "dishonoring themselves, and endangering the comfort 
of all travellers in their cars by going into the retail liquor business... 

In retrospect it appears that the anti-booze zealots overplayed their temperance 
efforts; there are few records showing that countless numbers. of our citizenry engaged in 
widespread drunken carousing, or were intoxicated in massive numbers. 

It is true that there were unfortunate instances of homes being devastated, families 
broken, and as today, there are the few who cause problems by overindulgence. 

But not, we hope, to the degree described by a temperance journal as "whole avenues 
of beveraged sots grovelling in the gutters, cursing and blaspheming in unbridled fashion, 
encouraged by intoxicating spirits." 

FDD 
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often called Touring Cars. 
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Do you remember the Sunday after- 
noon DRIVE? NO, not a dash to the cor- 
ner store. No, not to the mall for | 
some of the latest sales. A DRIVE for } 
it's own sake. After Church and Sun- 
day dinner ALL the family, in their 
best clothes(hats included), sought 
an afternooniofwlelsure=—-of ‘puresen- 
joyment. It might be just a drive 
alongs :ay country, Roadi tauctripscoy the 
shore to, getan1ce cream cone,or Lo 
visit a, special friends Li. coereawas 
more than 1 child in the family-- 
they wied.touetunns, Co.deci de. 2.1 
which direction they would head. It 
was an OCCASION, seemingly unknown 
today. Only people over 60 will re- 
cognize the ceremonial importance of 
this drive. None ever refused an 
invitati om ,to,go)for,a\Sundayvatter. 
noon drive. 

Depending on the age of the read- 
er--many early cars were open, so the 
weather played an important part. If 
weather turned bad, we had to attach 
glassine windows. 


orn 2 dee Pon tite Cs 
Do you remember running boards? 
‘Youngsters today have no idea what we 
‘mean(a skate board??No). It was a nar- 
‘row board running from the front wheel 
‘to the back wheel just below the doors. 
‘Necessary so the ladies could easily 
get in and out of the car with modesty. 
-In those days, women's skirts were a 
“ibit longer and tighter. Inhseme jer 


‘the earlier models. there was. a 
rack at the rear of the running Nee gel 


Mto hold valises or sometimes a picnic 
Meibasket. And before the running board 
disappeared, it became a daring spot 
for teen-agers to stand on as others 
drove recklessly down the road. 

But let me get back to the DRIVE... 
t might only last an hour or two. i 
was an opportunity for everyone to 
heave the mundane behind and enjoy a 
relaxing diversion. It was a part of 
life at a slower pace than we're now 
used to...When pleasures were often 
much simpler. Would that we could visit 
those days once again..... 

Do you recall driving under an 
arch of beautiful elms, that were then 
--1923 Dodge--note the buggy wheels) healthy(thought to survive forever) 
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The men sat in front, the women and OR under bowing weeping willows,al- 
children sat in back, often Wrapped © ' ‘most like driving through a cavern? 
with a lap robe. Women DID» NOT drive. Today the younger generation 

Of course, all) of this sdepended have no knowledge or respect for the 


on the ownership of an automobile. ceremony of this Sunday drive. They 


(that statement today seems pretty -roar down roads revving their motors, 
far-fetched). But 1f we go back far ‘etc. Speeds are so fast--no one has a 


enough, owning a car was a great luxury..hance to appreciate the scenery. 
Only aristocrats owned cars. These were 


Z 


Oh well, remember with me these 


other times, when automobiles were 
new and the high point of the week 


It is our hope that some of 


PoOS2uF ord 


ee 


these early car models will also re- 


vive old memories..What was yours 
like? Do you remember? Happy 
Reminiscing 


THE CRAZIEST LANGUAGE 


We'll begin with a box and the plural is 
boxes ; 

But the plural of ox should be oxen not 
oxes. 

Then one fowl is a goose, but two are 
called geese, 

Yet the plural of moose should never be 
meese. 

You will find a lone mouse or a nest full 
of mice; 

Yet the plural of house is houses, not hice. 
If the plural of man is always called men 
Why shouldn't the plural of pan be called 
pen? 

If I spoke of my foot and show you my feet, 
And I give you a boot, would a pair be 
called beet? 

If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth 
Why shouldn't the plural of booth be 

called beeth? 

Then one may be that, and three would be 
called those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose. 
And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 
But though we say mother, we never say 
methren. 

Then the masculine pronouns are he, his 

and him, 

But imagine the feminine, she shis and shim 
So English I fancy you will agree, 

Is the craziest language you ever did see? 
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NATURE'S LITTLE PLEASURES 

Last spring I found a baby toad at the 
bottom of my outside cellar steps. There 
was no way he could get up on the grass so 
I picked him up and put him on the lavwm away 
from the steps. By mid summer, a full grown 
toad was on my back stoop every morning and 
evening when I let mv little dog out. The 
toad never hopped out of the way. Some times 
T'd lightly stroke his back and he'd arch it 
like he wanted more. When the sky brightened, 
he'd be gone until it got dark again. I 
never found out where he spent the daylight 
hours. 

One morning, in a rush to get out, my dog 
stepped on him. I panicked for fear he may 
have broken the little fellow's leq. I had 
visions of taking the toad to the vet. He 
didn't move but later I saw him on the other 
Side of the steps and knew he was alright. 

He never strayed to the drivewav, thank good- 
ness. I would have felt awful if I ever 
backed over him. 

All during the warm weather his skin was 
a light tan color but as the nights got chilly 


' his skin darkened. I never saw him anywhere 


but on the steps, no doubt catching mosquitos 
and moths. I'll miss him during the snow and 
ice of winter when he's hibernating somewhere. 
I just hope he returns next summer. I'll be 
looking for my little friend. I can't help 
but wonder if he's the little fellow I rescu- 
ed from the bottom of the cellar steps. 


reera. Mas 
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MAILBOX 
NEWS 


Bellingham Historical Commission: 
Dear Sir/Madam, 


Would it be possible to have a 
copy of the photo of the DARLING Pep- 
perbox, as printed in the last issue? 


My name is Dana Carr. I grew up 
in Bellingham on So.Main Street be- 
tween the Robinson's and the Malo's. 

I was amongst the first to attend 
Pinecrest Elementary. I spent Jr.High 
(7/8) at South School with Mr. Nadolny 
as principal. We then moved to Cumber- 
land,R.I., where I graduated from C.H. 
S. After a stint in the Army, I moved 
to Colorado, met/married my Australian 
wife(of 20 years,mate) and have been 
living in Australia for the last 18. 

I have now returned to U.S. to look 
after my mum. We lost my dad(DOUGLAS ) 
and older brother(WENDELL) last year 
and mum was "home alone". I'm home. 
Mum's going well. My family in Austra~ 
lia is secure, no worries. My parents 
first retired to New Hampshire, but 
found the burden of climatic conditions, 
Next, to Florida, where they have been 
for 24 years. Beautiful one day, per- 
fect the next. My dad gave up skiing 
to play golf!! I'm at present, living 
with mum trying to re-adjust to the 
"American way". 


The connection with my request 
is that, on South Main Street, it was 
US(going up the hill), Malo's, 
Goulet's, and then David Darling. Mums 
curious if there is a relation. Dave 
was an auto mechanic, and a good one. 
He taught my brother nearly every 
thing he knew. Being a firearms enthu- 
Siast, the article sparked my interest. 
I'd be proud to have any kind of copy 
of that photo. 


Mum has been a subscriber to 
Crimpville Comments since moving to 
Florida, and has sent me (in Australia) 
many relevant issues. Thank you for 14 


your continuing efforts to keep the 
spirit alive. 


One day I'll get back there and 
wish I'd never left. 
Thanking you, 
Dana Carr 


Dear Mr. or Mrs. 


I'm enclosing a check so that my 
sister may continue to receive the 
Crimpville Comments. She loves to 
keep up with what is going on in Bell- 
ingham. 


Thank you, Amelia Olbrys 
BA Se MN ee a 


Thanks to all you Dedicated people who 
keep the Crimpville Comments coming 
to us with such interesting articles 
about Bellingham and it's surroundings. 


Genevieve Gardner 


Bellingham Historical Commission, 


Comments has just arrived and 


D--- it, I again forgot to send in my 


donation, but I will see that this 
check will make it for the next 
issue. BLAME IT on OLD AGE! ‘ 

I enjoy all issues--everytling 
stops when a new one arrives--You bet 
we all enjoy it. Those memories just 
go on and on. 

As Bob Hope says"Thanks for the 
Memories". 

Good luck, Good Health and lets 
all wish for a better year. God Bless 
YOurALL 


Edith Bates Sanderson 


Please accept this donation in 
memory of my brother, Bertrand Z. Rem- 
illard. 

I really enjoy reading the "Com- 
ments". You are doing a great job. 


Claire(Remillard) Johns 


Dear Ernie, 
Thank you for the Good Work you 


do on the C.C. and the excellent book 
you published!! 


It's Appreciated, 


To the Bellingham Historical Assoc, 


Bob and I (Robert N. Lavallee and 
Muriel A. Robidoux-graduates of 1960) 
looked forward to each issue of the 
Crimpville Comments. We love reading 
about Bellingham and its history. 

The first aisle Bob and I walked 
down together was at our B.H.S. grad- 
uation June 22,1960. Two years later 
we walked down another aisle when we 
were married August 11, 1962. 

I've recently lost Bob to Lukemia 
October 7,2003 but I shall carry on 
reading the C.C. and look forward to 
every issue. 

Keep the good work going for many 
graduates and residents. A donation 
is enclosed in memory of Bob and to 
help with expenses. 

Yours truly, 

Muriel A, Lavallee 


Dear Sir: 

My husband and I always look for- 
ward to the next issue of the C.C. We 
both enjoy all the pictures and arti- 
cles, especially the issue on Belling- 
ham Farms. We had no idea there were 
so many farms in town. 


Marcia Crooks did a wonderful 
job researching all her information. 
She called me for information on my 
father's farm, Charles Mazdrachi, on 
Center Street. 


My .son lives in the house I grew 
up in and we live next door where we 
had the garden and hayfield. 


Keep up the good work. 
Maurice,Mary(Mazdrachi)Gregoire 


— 


Dear Staff, 

| I look forward to each edition 
and seeing familiar names bring back 
many memories. 


I was a member of the first Soph- 
omore class at Bellingham High.I had 
to spend my freshman year at Milford 


ibs! 


High, awaiting the opening of BHS. 
class of 1941. Great years. .wonder- 


Sonny Remillardful warm friendships. 


Enclosed is a contribution to 
keep the Comments coming. 
Ruth Dore Sweezey 


Dear Sir: 


Enclosed find small contribu- 
tion to your great work. I look 
forward to each edition. 

Through the paper, I now write 
to childhood friend Lenore de Jony 
and Janet Brown Roach called me 
some time back. 

Have seen Jean Thayer Kempton 
a couple of times. 

I see Norman Belcher had a note 
in the latest edition. He used to 
chase me with his Pet hen-THOMAS! 

Keep up the great work. 

Sincerely, Shirley Hunter 

Scales 


DONATIONS 


Claire M. Johns 
anonymous 
Arthur & Eileen Remillard 
Maurice & Mary Gregoire 
Marguerite Snell 

in memory of Clarence Snell 
Muriel Lavallee 

in memory of Robert Lavallee 

Edith Sanderson 
Genevieve Gardner 
Amelia Olbrys 
Shirley Scales 
June Hall Merrick 
Ruth Dore Sweezey 
Anna Sawyer Gadoury 
Ernest & Rita Sawyer 
Lucien & Annette Masse 
William Chattaway,Jr. 


Jean Crepeau 
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